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aping great ones, Shaw has never shown. As we said of
him in the nineties, he has no time for posing. Oscar
Wilde must have assumed a mass of affectations: but then
he of all men had ample leisure in which to think them out
Even were Shaw willing to harbour growths so alien to his
nature, he is far too busy to cultivate them.
Another point: Does Shaw's persistent and deliberate
comparison of himself with the world's great men denote
conceit? We have already seen how by implication he
associates himself with men of genius in general, and with
Aeschylus, Shakespeare, and Sir Isaac Newton in particular;
and it would be no exaggeration to say that a careful
combing of Shaw's works would reveal a list of great names
from which few would be missing. This association of
himself with the great is not a direct one. He does not
challenge comparison so much as insinuate it. When he
is explaining or defending himself, he rightly calculates that
the mere introduction of a great name will lend some of its
own prestige to himself, add some of its own weight to
his argument.
By pressing the immortals into his service Shaw is making
a bid, conscious or not, for immortality for himself. Con-
sider, for instance, the Prefaces. Every one of their quarter
of a million words is aimed directly or otherwise at changing
some opinion, smashing some convention, or effecting some
reform; but aimed, so far, in vain. For fifty years and
more their author has been trying to convert us, to impress
us, to call us to repentance; and he has failed. Yet in his
Introduction to the Prefaces, while frankly confessing his
wholesale defeat to date, Shaw seeks to lift both his own
fruitless self and his equally fruitless Prefaces to impressive
heights by remarking, with elaborate casualness, that they
are ' no more out of date than the Gospels, or Utopia, or
Tom Jones, or Little Dorrit, or even the plays of Aristo-
phanes and Euripides and the Socratian dialogues of Plato/
Again, in publishing his first novel, Immaturity, Shaw first
disarms criticism by insisting that it is the book of 'a raw
youth,* and then goes on to attribute to it the greatest
possible merit as a work of immaturity, by comparing
it, indirectly, with Beethoven's early septet for wind